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Introduction  Kathy  Kennedy 


Alberta's  Lakes 

Too  few,  too  far,  too  faulty 


Summer  is  finally  here,  time  to 
jump  in  the  car  and  head  for 
the  beach.  Whether  it's  tor 
some  fishing  at  dawn,  an  afternoon 
picnic  or  a  weekend  of  water  skiing, 
the  lake  is  definitely  "the  place  to  be.' 
But  wait  a  minute. 
Where  does  that  99  per  cent  of 
Albertans  not  owning  summer 
cottages  go'.'  Where  are  all  of 
those  pure,  sun-speckled  lakes  and 
deserted.  white  sand  beaches 
everyone  dreams  of? 

Even  for  those  who  own  a  lake- 
side cottage,  what  will  be  await- 
ing them  when  they  get  there.' 
How  often  will  it  be  a  water  sur- 
face choked  with  weeds  or  other 
vacationers?  How  realistic  are  our 
expectations? 

By  and  large,  lakes  in  Alberta 
are  too  few,  too  far  and  too  faulty 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion. While  there  still  are  some 
pristine  lakes  in  a  few  areas,  good 
lakes  within  striking  distance  of 
the  population  centres  —  particularly 
lakes  with  accessible  shoreline  not  yet 
lined  w  ith  private  cottages  are  scarce.- 
Alberta  has  eight  per  cent  of 
Canada's  population,  hut  only  2.2 
per  cent  of  the  country's  freshwater 
area.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  l .600  lakes  in  the  province, 
but  only  630  are  considered  the 
'known  lake  resource:'  the  rest  are 
very  small,  unnamed  lakes  or 
seasonal  water  bodies. 

Of  the  630  lakes,  only  269  are 
known  to  have  at  least  one  portion 
of  shoreline  good  for  recreational 
use.  The  total  length  of  the  shore- 
,  line  for  the  630  lakes  is  13,835  ki- 
.  lometers,  but  a  great  deal  of  this  is 
inaccessible  or  of  poor  quality  for 
swimming,  boating  or  fishing. 


Considering  other  potential 
uses  of  the  630  lakes.  218  are  rated 
b\  the  Canada  Land  Inventory  as 
good  for  agriculture,  235  as  good 
for  moose,  elk  and  deer  habitat. 
217  as  good  for  waterfowl  habitat, 
and  only  67  as  good  for  sport  fish. 

Where  the  shoreline  is  good  for 
recreation,  there  are  often  few 
people  nearby  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  The  lakeland  area,  a  swath  of 
the  province  stretching  from  the 
centre  of  the  Saskatchewan  border, 
at  about  Cold  Lake,  northwest  to 
Lesser  Slave  Lake,  contains  the 
best  supply  of  high-quality  lakes, 
but.  because  of  their  relatively- 
remote  location,  user  demand  is 
low. 

There  is  a  moderate  supply  of 
fairly  good  lakes  in  the  Edmonton 
and    Red    Deer   regions,   but  user 


pressure  in  relation  to  the  supply  is 
high.  In  Peace  River,  the  supply 
and  use  are  more  balanced,  both 
being  moderate. 

I  he  distribution  problem  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Crown-owned  land,  which  could 
provide  public  access,  is  concen- 
trated in  the  northern  half  of  the 
province,  while  the  population  is 
concentrated  in  the  central  and 
southern  portions.  In  areas  where 
the  public  needs  lakeshore  access, 
some  of  the  shores  are  100-per-cent 
privately  owned. 

Nearly  half  of  the  estimated 
7.000  cottages  on  Alberta  lake- 
shores  in  1971  were  concentrated 
around  Lac  Ste.  Anne.  Wabamun 
and  Pigeon  Lakes.  Three  more 
lakes-Elkwater  in  the  Cypress 
Hills.  Isle  and  Sylvan— had  about 
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1,000  cottages.  The  rest  of  the  cot- 
tages were  on  about  20  more  lakes. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  cottages 
were  around  five  per  cent  of  the  630 
lakes! 

As  of  July  1,  1975,  on  45  lakes 
identified  by  the  province's  inter- 
departmental conservation  and  uti- 
lization committee  as  'being  of 
concern  due  to  present  or  antici- 
pated subdivision  development 
pressures,'  only  105  miles  or  ten  per 
cent  of  the  total  shoreline  remained 
undeveloped  or  of  sufficient  quality 
to  be  valuable  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

On  these  45  lakes,  about  15,300 
lots  had  been  approved,  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  number  of  lots  in 
the  cities  of  Lethbridge  and  Medi- 
cine Hat,  combined! 

There  are  about  300  parks, 
camps  and  resorts  on  the  lakes. 
These  facilities  are  more  evenly 
distributed  than  the  cottages  but 
still  add  more  pressure  to  the  lakes 
which  are  already  heavily  used. 

And  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  demand  for  recreational 


facilities,  particularly  on  lakes,  is 
increasing  as  the  population  be- 
comes more  affluent,  more  mobile 
and  more  leisure-oriented.  But  as 
the  pressure  on  lakes  increases,  so 
does  the  potential  for  land-use  and 
water-use  conflicts,  many  of  which 
are  already  evident. 

One  of  the  most  keenly-felt  con- 
flicts is  between  public  and  private 
use.  Many  people  who  have 
owned  a  lakefront  cottage  for 
years  feel  the  beach  is  'theirs'.  In 
actuality,  the  province's  planning 
act  requires  that  all  subdivisions 
dedicate  a  minimum  of  20  feet  of 
shoreline— recently  developers  have 
been  required  to  provide  100  to  200 
feet— from  the  high-water  mark 
towards  land,  for  a  municipal  and 
environmental  reserve  accessible  to 
the  public.  But  hostility  results 
when  public  use  of  the  beach  in 
front  of  a  cottage  results  in  litter- 
ing or  excessive  noise. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some 
cases  not  only  the  public  but  back- 
lot  owners  are  virtually  cut  off 
from  access  to  the  water  by  a  con- 


tinuous strip  of  frontrow  cottages. 
Lack  of  control  of  private  devel- 
opment along  the  lakes  has  often 
resulted  in  shorelines  jammed  with 
illegal  docks  and  boathouses. 
Some  subdivisions  have  inade- 
quate water,  landfill  and  sewage 
facilities. 

The  location  of  some  recrea- 
tional subdivisions  on  low-lying, 
flood-prone  land  has  resulted  in 
destruction  of  key  waterfowl  pro- 
duction areas,  as  well  as  increased 
pollution  due  to  flooding  of  out- 
house or  sewage  facilities.  And 
when  trees  are  cleared  close  to  the 
edge  of  a  lot,  there  may  be  prob- 
lems of  bank  erosion  and  aesthetic 
deterioriation. 

There  are  conflicts  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  too,  which  can  be 
not  only  annoying  but  dan- 
gerous. Fishermen  have  different 
needs  than  water  skiiers;  canoeists 
don't  want  power  boats  upsetting 
them;  swimmers  and  waterfowl 
habitat  are  both  threatened  by 
speeding  craft.  Zoning  of  a  lake 
for  different  uses,  or  designation 
of  different  lakes  for  different  uses, 
may  be  necessary  to  help  resolve 
these  problems. 

In  southern  Alberta,  where  nat- 
ural lakes  are  nearly  non-existent 
and  irrigation  reservoirs  provide 
the  only  substitute,  conflicts  arise 
between  farmers  and  recreational- 
ists,  both  of  whom  want  the  water 
at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  devel- 
opment of  southern  Alberta's  river 
shorelands  (a  future  issue  of  this 
magazine  will  deal  with  rivers) 
could  provide  some  relief. 

There  are  other  problems  asso- 
ciated with  farms  and  cattle  opera- 
tions on  lakeshores.     Farmers  are 
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not  required  to  set  back  their 
operations  from  the  shoreline,  and 
clearing  of  trees  right  down  to  the 
lake  for  crop  or  pasture  can  result 
in  deterioration  of  water  quality 
from  erosion,  siltation.  or  applica- 
tion of  pesticides  and  fertilizers. 
Feedlots  may  cause  animal  wastes 
to  enter  lakes,  adding  to  pollution 
problems  created  by  outhouses 
draining  into  the  water. 

Industrial  uses  of  lakes  can  also 
alter  water  quality.  For  example, 
effluents  flowing  into  a  lake  can 
pollute  it. 

With  all  these  and  other  poten- 
tial conflicts,  a  great  deal  of  plan- 
ning must  go  into  the  manage- 
ment of  lakes  and  lakeshores. 
Until  the  beginning  of  this  dec- 
ade, there  was  no  province-wide 
co-ordination  of  efforts  to  allocate 
shoreland,  and  development— 
particularly  between  1950  and 
1966—took  place  with  few  controls. 

But  in  response  to  the  accelera- 
ting user  pressure,  combined  with 
deteriorating  water  quality,  Alber- 
ta Environment  in  1973  designat- 


ed shorelands  as  'critical'  in  the 
maintenance  of  environmental  qual- 
ity, and  began  a  program  to  evalu- 
ate and  regulate  their  use. 

In  1977,  after  the  province's  in- 
terdepartmental conservation  and 
utilization  committee  said  the  de- 
velopment of  management  plans 
for  key  lakes  would  give  the  gov- 
ernment the  opportunity  to  realize 
'a  desired  balance  between  devel- 
opment and  conservation  objec- 
tives,' restrictions  were  placed  on 
further  development  at  15  lakes 
until  the  plans  are  completed. They 
will  look  at  the  capability  of  each 
lake  to  support  different  types  of 
use,  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  things  like  subdivi- 
sions, public  access,  and  watershed 
and  wildlife  protection,  on  the 
basis  of  which  zoning  bylaws  can 
be  enacted. 

'Ultimately,'  says  a  report  by 
Alberta  Environment's  co- 
ordination services,  'use  of  the 
water  and  lakeshore  will  comple- 
ment the  environmental  situation 
rather   than   exploiting  or  impos- 


ing on  it.'  But  retention  of  the 
relatively-natural  state  will  affect 
many  of  our  traditional  recreation- 
al, agricultural  and  industrial  uses 
of  lakes. 

For  example,  said  the  report, 
cottage  subdivisions  should  be  in 
'clusters,'  set  back  from  the  beach, 
rather  than  in  the  traditional  row 
along  the  shoreline.  The  tradi- 
tional linear  approach  is  not  only- 
more  expensive  to  service  with 
gas.  water,  etc..  but  'promotes  the 
use  of  the  entire  lake  exclusively 
for  the  private  cottage  owner.' 

Changes  will  not  be  easy. 
Jurisdictional  disputes  complicate 
management  planning;  at  Stur- 
geon Lake,  for  example,  at  least 
seven  different  government  agen- 
cies have  interests  in  the  lake 
which,  according  to  the  Peace 
River  regional  planning  commis- 
sion, 'has  in  the  past,  and  may  well 
in  the  future,  lead  to  incompatible 
developments.' 

But  decisions  must  be  made. 
How  much  private  development 
should  be  allowed?  What  restric- 
tions should  be  placed  on  it?  What 
kinds  of  public  access  should  be 
provided?  How  can  it  be  regu- 
lated'.' How  can  recreational  uses 
be  made  compatible  with  the  pre- 
servation of  fish  and  wildlife 
populations? 

Everyone  in  Alberta  has  a  stake 
in  these  important  decisions. 
Many  people  will  have  a  chance  to 
participate  in  the  planning  pro- 
cess through  regional  seminars 
being  held  this  summer  and  fall 
by  Alberta  Environment  and  the 
province's  seven  regional  plan- 
ning commissions. 
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Sturgeon  Lake 


Jurisdictional  Jungle 
at  Sturgeon  Lake 

Co-ordination  needed  forbetter management 


Sturgeon  Lake  is  easily  the  best 
lake  in  the  Peace  River  region 
for  providing  a  broad  range 
of  recreational  functions.  As  the 
demands  on  it  have  increased,  so  have 
the  concerns  for  its  development 
capacity.  But  attempts  to  manage  the 
lake  have  been  severely  complicated 
by  jurisdictional  complexity. 

The  shoreline  of  the  lake  is 
split  in  approximately  three  ways: 
between  Indian  Reserve,  provincial 
Crown  land  and  private  land  ad- 
ministered by  Improvement  Dis- 
trict 16.  A  number  of  different 
agencies  are  involved  in  the  area, 
giving  rise  to  a  major  resource 
management  problem. 

The  varied  interests  and  inde- 
pendent plans  of  all  these  agencies 
has  in  the  past,  and  may  well  in 
the  future,  lead  to  incompatible 
developments  and  general  mis- 
management of  the  resource  un- 
less some  more  effective  means  of 
co-ordination  can  be  developed. 

The  federal  Indian  affairs  de- 
partment has  a  large  hand  in 
guiding  the  affairs  on  the  Indian 
reserve,  although  the  band  council 
and  a  band-sponsored  development 
company  have  been  active  in  the 
past.  The  company,  with  depart- 
ment funding  for  an  economic 
consultants'  study  and  small  busi- 
ness development  counselling, 
developed  an  ambitious  range  of 
lake-related  commercial  enter- 
prises, including  hotels,  a  golf 
course,  campgrounds  and  marinas. 

The  plans  had  no  regard  for 
the  development  capacity  of  the 
lake.  Fortunately,  the  band  settled 
on  pursuing  one  logical  propos- 
al, a  campground  development 
now  in  place,  but  the  band  devel- 


opment company  is  currently 
under  receivership. 

To  complicate  matters,  a  few 
small  parcels  of  privately-owned 
land  are  enclosed  by  the  reserve, 
having  been  surveyed  before  the 
reserve  was  established.  These 
areas  hold  particular  significance 
in  that  one  is  a  commercial  node 
for  the  reserve,  with  post  office, 
store  and  lake  resort,  and  the  other 
is  adjacent  to  the  band  administra- 
tion centre  in  a  prime  location  for 
reserve  townsite  consolidation. 

As  icing  on  the  cake,  another 
small,  isolated  portion  of  reserve  is 
on  the  northeast  shoreline.  It  is 
currently  undeveloped  but  lies  next 
to  the  fully-developed  Crown  cot- 
tage subdivision  of  Sandy  Bay. 

Federal  jurisdictional  influence 
is  also  felt  in  the  department  of 
transport's  control  over  lake  sur- 
face movement.  More  provincial 
involvement  in  this  area  is  being 
considered,  which  will  hopefully 
lessen  the  jurisdictional  complexity. 

The  Crown-owned  portion  of 
the  lake  is  administered  mainly  by 
the  public  lands  division  of  the 
province's  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources department,  and  the  pro- 
vincial parks  division  of  the  recrea- 
tion, parks  and  wildlife  depart- 
ment. The  latter  administers  parks 
at  Williamson,  a  small  but  heavily- 
used  park  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
lake,  completely  enclosed  by  In- 
dian reserve,  and  at  Young's 
Point,  on  the  north  shore. 

Both  the  Indian  band  and  the 
improvement  district  have  had  con- 
cerns about  the  way  provincial  park 
development  around  the  lake  has 
been  handled,  but  the  problem  has 
mostly  boiled  down  to  poor  corn- 
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munication  channels  and  a  lack  of 
consultation  rather  than  major  con- 
cerns about  the  parks  themselves. 

The  province  has  other  in- 
volvement through  a  wildlife  re- 
serve in  the  West  Bay,  and  a  com- 
mercial and  sports  fishery 
managed  by  the  fisheries  division 
of  recreation,  parks  and  wildlife. 
Recently  there  has  been  increased 
inter-departmental  co-operation 
through  bodies  such  as  the  re- 
gional biological  review  commit- 
tee, and  in  conjunction  with  the 
regional  planning  commission. 

The  planning  commission 
serves  as  the  subdivision- 
approving  authority  for  the  patented 
(private)  land  around  the  lake,  and,  in 
response  to  a  request  from  Improve- 
ment District  16.  a  member 
municipality,  has  recently  led  and  co- 
ordinated a  total  lake-planning  ef- 
fort. 

Through  the  co-operation  of 
some  provincial  agencies  it  has 
been  possible  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
I.D.  only  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
patented  land.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  co-operation  can 
extend  into  the  planning  imple- 
mentation phase. 

Most  of  the  patented  land 
around  the  lake  is  concentrated  in 
the  West  Bay  area.  This  was  open 
to  homesteading  fairly  recently, 
but  before  planning  was  under- 
way. Now  that  the  ecological 
value  of  the  West  Bay  is  appre- 
ciated, there  is  the  realization  that 
perhaps  too  much  land  was 
opened  too  hastily,  and  there  has 
been  some  scrambling  to  correct 
the  situation. 

An  almost-unreal,  1,500-lot  rec- 
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reational  housing  development 
was  proposed  in  1974  on  most  of 
the  land  on  the  south  shore  of  West 
Bay.  This  sparked  a  spate  of  stud- 
ies, and  spurred  initiation  of  a  lake 
management  plan  and  land  use 
order. 

As  part  of  the  recent  planning 
work,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
deal  with  the  issue  of  jurisdictional 
complexity  and  come  up  with  a 
co-ordinated  lake  management 
mechanism. 

A  1976  study  proposed  a  man- 
agement advisory  council  to  help 
implement  and  monitor  a  basic 
development  policy,  as  well  as  act- 
ing as  a  forum  for  regular  infor- 


mation exchanges  between  all  par- 
ties interested  in  management  of 
the  lake.  Nothing  materialized, 
mainly  for  lack  of  a  hot  issue  con- 
centrating planning  attention  on 
the  lake. 

The  latest  plan  mentions  a 
range  of  management  mechanism 
alternatives.  In  the  more  formal 
direction,  the  environment  minis- 
ter could  set  up  a  lake  manage- 
ment board  or  commission  with 
specific  management  responsibili- 
ties at  Sturgeon  Lake. 

Or  the  local  improvement  dis- 
trict could  take  a  leading  role  to 
regularly  bring  together  in- 
terested parties  to  discuss  matters 


of  mutual  concern.  Alternatively, 
a  more  informal,  stewardship  ap- 
proach could  be  taken,  under 
which  a  board  of  stewards  would 
ensure  proper  use  of  the  lake  sim- 
ply by  publicly  campaigning  for 
appropriate  developments,  and 
against  inappropriate  developments. 

Currently,  it  seems  that  a 
locally-based  approach  with  some 
means  of  involving  property  own- 
ers and  lake  users  may  fit  the  bill. 
The  request  is  out  for  interested 
parties  to  make  their  preferences 
known. 


Ian  Wight,  senior  regional  research  planner, 
Peace  River  Regional  Planning  Commission 
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Baptiste  Lake 


To  Subdivide 

or  Not  to  Subdivide 


The  landscape  is  the  only 
placid  feature  of  Baptiste 
Lake  these  days  as  cottagers 
clamor  against  a  proposed  lakeshore 
development  with  the  unlikely  name 
of  Whispering  Hills. 

The  cottagers  knew  nothing 
about  the  development's  first  phase 
having  been  approved  until  the 
cats  began  tearing  through  the 
forest  to  make  92  lots,  says  Michael 
de  Laroque,  president  of  the  Bap- 
tiste Lake  property  owners' 
association. 

Now  the  developer  wants  to 
subdivide  an  adjoining  parcel, 
creating  another  93  lots,  and  local 
residents—those  who  own  the  325 
cottages  and  homes  on  about  500 
lots  around  the  lake— aren't  intend- 
ing to  take  it  lying  down. 

'We  want  any  approval  with- 
held until  the  -  lake  management 
plan  is  complete,  and  the  water 
study  (being  conducted  by  Alberta 
Environment)  tells  us  whether 
more  people  will  cause  further  de- 
terioration in  the  lake's  water  qual- 
ity,' said  de  Laroque. 

But  he  acknowledged  that  even 
if  the  lake's  serious  algae  problem 
won't  be  worsened  by  the  new  de- 
velopment, many  cottagers  are 
still  opposed  to  'the  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  people.' 

They  went  to  court  several  years 
ago  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
quash  subdivision  approval  of 
Whispering  Hills'  first  phase.  In 
May,  1976,  developers  D.A.  Pether- 
bridge  and  J.  A.  MacDonald  applied 
for  subdivision  approval  of  phase 
two.  That  summer,  Alberta  Environ- 
ment recommended  the  application 
be  refused,  saying  a  water  quality 
study   should   be   done   and  that 


'They  want  to  add  half  again  the  population 
and  put  it  on  the  narrowest  and  shallowest 
point  of  the  lake.  It's  common  sense:  the 
more  people,  the  more  pollution,  the  more 
boats,  the  more  congestion 

BAPTISTE  LAKE  COTTAGE  OWNER 

'Those  people  who  have  lived  there  10  or 
15  years  want  the  lake  for  themselves.  It's 
nice  to  have  privacy,  but  people  want  rec- 
reational property  so  they  should  be  able 
to  have  it' 

BAPTISTE  LAKE  DEVELOPER 


existing  problems  at  the  lake- 
flooding,  improper  sewage  disposal, 
overcrowding — should  be  resolved. 

In  August,  the  provincial 
planning  branch  turned  down  the 
application  for  the  second  subdivi- 
sion, citing  the  need  for  the  water 
quality  study  as  well  as  a  zoning 
problem:  part  of  phase  two  was 
zoned  for  agriculture,  rather  than 
for  summer  resort  use. 

The  developers  appealed  the 
decision,  but  in  February,  1977,  the 


planning  board  denied  the  appeal. 
Meanwhile,  Baptiste  Lake  had 
become  one  of  15  provincially- 
regulated  lakes;  even  if  a  subdivi- 
sion was  approved,  no  develop- 
ment could  take  place  until  a 
management  plan  was  complete. 
This  May  the  developers  applied 
again  for  approval  of  phase  two. 

Development  around  a  lake  can 
be  limited  by  any  of  three  factors- 
land  unsuitability,  water  unsuita- 
bility  and  social  problems,  notes  a 
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municipal  affairs  planner. 

At  Baptiste  Lake,  'the  biggest 
limiting  factor  is  social  capacity. 
People  feel  the  lake  is  already 
overused  .  .  .  there's  not  enough 
elbow  room.' 

According  to  a  June,  1 977,  sur- 
vey of  cottage  owners,  more  than 
half  thought  the  lake  was  over- 
used on  busy  summer  weekends. 
An  overwhelming  majority  felt 
algae  growth  in  the  water  signi- 
ficantly affected  the  lake's  capacity 


to  support  recreational  use. 

Feelings  are  running  high 
among  local  residents,  said  de 
Laroque,  who  are  upset  about  the 
algae  problem  and  pointing  fin- 
gers at  various  groups. 

Some  blame  a  Hutterite  colony 
for  damming  a  stream  to  make  a 
duck  pond,  claiming  this  is  re- 
sponsible for  stagnation  of  the 
lake.  But  this  has  been  discounted, 
biologically. 

Others  believe  local  cattle  feed- 


ing operations  have  resulted  in 
wastes  being  carried  into  the  lake, 
and  polluting  it. 

'People  are  blaming  the  farmers.' 
says  one  resident  who  raises  cattle 
near  the  lake,  'but  my  dad  was 
farming  here  since  19 12.  We've  been 
feeding  cattle  here  for  years.' 

It's  possible  that  the  algae  is  a 
natural  feature  of  the  lake,  appear- 
ing certain  years  when  the  condi- 
tions are  ripe.  Petherbridge,  a 
long-time  cottager  at  Baptiste. 
said  studies  he  commissioned 
showed  this  was  the  ease. 

The  best  part  of  the  lake  to  be 
developed  is  our  area,'  he  said  in 
an  interview.  'The  soil  is  poor  for 
agriculture,  it's  nicely  treed-the 
only  problem  is  the  people  will  be 
upset.  .  .  1  think  they're  sort  of 
envious.  (Phase  one)  was  well- 
planned  and  done,  with  over  half- 
acre  lots.' 

De  Laroque  claimed  that  condi- 
tions of  the  first  phase  were  not 
enforced,  particularly  the  require- 
ment that  no  trees  be  cut  down  in 
the  environmental  reserve  along 
the  shoreline. 

Petherbridge  said  one  lot 
owner  cut  down  some  trees  to  get 
a  view  of  the  lake  "before  the  sub- 
division really  started."  but  other- 
wise the  conditions  have  been 
fulfilled. 

So  on  goes  the  debate.  It  ma\ 
end  when  the  regional  planning 
section  of  the  province's  municipal 
affairs  department  releases  its  final 
management  plan  for  Baptiste 
Lake,  recommending  the  'best'  use 
of  the  land  and  water-but  don't 
count  on  it. 
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Cooking  Lake  Oksana  Scott 


The  Case  of  the 
Disappearing  Lakes 

Can  we  stop  the  natural  aging  process? 


Within  a  20-minute  drive  of 
Edmonton,  just  off  Highway 
14,  the  land  unfolds  into  a 
softly  rolling  terrain.  There,  nestling 
in  the  wilderness  which  stretches  over 
some  1250  square  kilometers,  lies  the 
aging  Cooking  Lake  moraine. 

There  are  12  lakes  there  now.  In 
10  or  20  years  there  may  be  fewer. 
With  so  few  lakes  in  this  otherwise 
resource-rich  province,  we'd  like  to 
preserve  whichever  ones  we  can — like 
Cooking  Lake,  which  has  brought 
pleasure  to  people  and  wildlife  alike, 
or  Antler  Lake,  circled  by  homes  of 
many  people  who  left  the  bustle  of 
city  life. 

Yet  there  seem  to  be  a  number 
of  natural  factors,  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  human  interven- 
tion, which  can  determine  whether 
a  lake  will  survive  in  the  long  run. 
One  is  location.  All  lakes  in  the 
Cooking  Lake  moraine  are  gla- 
cial in  origin;  they  fill  imprints 
left  by  the  continental  ice  sheet 
which  slipped  across  the  province 
thousands  of  years  ago.  'Moraine' 
means  a  mass  of  rocks  and  other 
materials  carried  and  deposited  by 
a  glacier.  These  lakes  formed  on 
high  land  and  are  not  nourished 
by  groundwater  which  normally 
seeps  down  to  low-lying  lakes. 

This,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
spring-fed  and  do  not  possess  the 
flow-through  system  of  a  river, 
makes  the  lakes  highly  dependent 
upon  precipitation  for  their  water 
supply,  and  there  often  just  isn't 
enough. 

Another  factor  is  the  watershed 
or  catchment  area,  which  is  the 
perimeter  of  land  around  the  lake 
or  river  which  drains  into  it.  If  the 
watershed  is  small,  as  is  the  case 


in  this  moraine,  rain  must  fall  within 
a  well-defined  area  if  it  is  to 
benefit  the  lake. 

A  third  factor  is  vegetation 
around  the  lake.  If  the  land  is  dense- 
ly covered  by  trees,  shrubs  and 
grasses,  these  retain  precipitation, 
release  it  in  regular  amounts  and 
keep  the  lake's  level  fairly  stable. 
But  if  the  land  has  lost  its  forest 
cover,  as  did  this  moraine  through 
the  persistent  forest  fires  around 
the  turn  of  the  century,  'flashy 
runoff  occurs  instead.  The  lake 
fills  quickly,  but  once  evaporation 
begins,  the  lake  has  no  further 
source  of  water. 

Also,  with  vegetation,  the 
water  table  remains  higher  and 
streams  which  feed  into  the  lake 
thrive  better.  By  increasing  shade 
and  reducing  the  wind  factor,  trees 
also  slow  down  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion from  both  land  and  lake. 

Furthermore,  plant  roots  retain 
nutrients  and  silt  which  otherwise 
flow  into  the  lake.  High  concentra- 
tions of  nutrients  encourage 
algae,  which  competes  with  fish 
for  oxygen.  Silt  deposits  gradual- 
ly build  up  the  lake  bottom— and  a 
shallow  lake  heats  up  faster,  eva- 
porates more  readily  and  has  more 
algae  growth.  In  both  Cooking 
and  Antler  Lake,  which  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  a  river  to  flush 
out  nutrients,  the  nutrient  load  is 
very  high  and  silt  deposits  are 
great. 

All  these  factors  suggest  that 
the  critically-low  lake  levels  and 
poor  water  quality  in  the  moraine 
result  from  natural  circumstances 
and  reflect  a  natural  process  of 
aging  in  lakes  which  were  never 
meant  to  survive  the  mutation  of 
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their  environment. 

Some  people  may  not  agree. 
Some  recall  a  time  when  the  lakes 
brimmed  with  fish  and  the  forests 
were  lush  with  vegetation  and 
teemed  with  wildlife.  We  cannot 
be  sure  whether  this  is  the  norm 
for  these  lakes,  or  what  we  are  now 
witnessing  is  the  norm. 

The  people  with  the  beautiful 
memories  wonder  whether  the 
impact  of  man  and  progress  has 
contributed  to  the  demise  of  the 
lakes.  This  is  possible.  The  clear- 
ing of  land  which  began  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  continues 
to  the  present  acted  in  the  same 
way  as  forest  fires  to  reduce  valu- 
able forest  cover.  This  is  particu- 
larly evident  at  Cooking  Lake. 

Also,  increased  populations  in 
the  area  have  brought  with  them 
the  problems  of  collective  living, 
such  as  sewage.  This  is  particu- 
larly evident  at  Antler  Lake,  where 
there  is  a  high  proportion  of  resi- 
dential dwellings.  Here,  not  only 
did  development  occur  on  land 
immediately  around  the  lake— land 
which  today  would  be  left  as  a 
buffer  zone— but  the  sewage  sys- 
tems were  not  of  the  type  which 
best  protects  groundwater.  Sew- 
age entering  a  lake  compounds 
the  nutrient  problems  mentioned 
above. 

Although  human  use  of  the 
area  has  likely  had  some  effect  on 
the  lakes'  aging,  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  lakes  now  are  approxi- 
mately as  they  would  have  been 
without  our  activities.  However,  if 
we  do  nothing  now  to  slow  down 
the  process,  in  10  or  15  years  the 
lakes  will  probably  be  worse  off 
than  had  they  been  untouched  by 
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man. 

The  provincial  government's 
present  involvement  in  the  Cook- 
ing Lake  area  began  in  1969, 
when  a  task  force  was  appointed  to 
determine  whether  an  overall  man- 
agement plan  for  the  lakes  and 
land  was  desireable.  Two  years 
later,  in  1 97 1 ,  the  Environment 
Conservation  Authority  held  pub- 
lic hearings  and  concluded  that 
there  was  a  need  for  restoration 
and  stabilization  of  lakes  in  the 
moraine;  a  need  for  improvement 
of  water  quality  in  these  lakes;  and 
that,  in  fact,  restoration  and  con- 
servation of  the  entire  moraine 
watershed  were  desirable. 

Acting  on  the  basis  of  these 
conclusions,  Alberta  Environment 
authorized  a  study  of  the  Cooking 
Lake  area  in  1973.  The  study, 
published  in  1977,  basically 
recommended  that  zoning  controls 
be  put  in  place  by  the  local  authorities 
to  protect  the  natural  features  of  the 
area.  It  also  recommended  that, 
subsequently,  consideration  be  given 
by  the  Province  to  constructing  a 
pipeline  from  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  to  replenish  and 
maintain  area  lakes  although  it  was 
recognized  that  little  improvement  to 
water  quality  could  be  achieved. 
Limited  acquisition  of  additional 
public  land  to  provide  access  routes 
and  facilities  in  the  area  would 
complement  the  land  use  controls 
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and  investment  in  water  manage- 
ment. 

The  critical  first  step,  land  use 
controls,  has  not  yet  been  im- 
plemented by  the  local  authorities, 
for  this  is  a  controversial  issue. 
Residents  from  the  moraine  are 
themselves  undecided,  for  although 
many  want  the  lakes  improved,  they 
don't  want  to  see  the  area  crowded 
with  recreational  facilities.  Potential 
subdivision  restrictions  concern 
many  landowners.  Farmers  in  the 
area  are  also  undecided  and  concern- 
ed at  the  effect  the  proposal  would 
have  on  their  use  of  grazing  reserves 
and  the  possibility  of  crop  losses  from 
increased  waterfowl  populations. 

What  we  do  regarding  the 
lakes  depends  much  on  what  we 
want  the  area  to  be  like  in  the  next 
decade  or  so.  People  who  presently 
use  the  area  have  views  on  what 
problems  are  greatest  now,  what 
they  would  like  the  area  to  be,  and 
how  we  can  achieve  this. 

Barb  Hays,  a  cottager  on  the 
south  side  of  Cooking  Lake,  has 
many  beautiful  memories  from  the 
56  years  she's  been  coming  to  the 
lake.  She  remembers  the  parties 
her  mother  used  to  have  on 
Sundays— ten  tables  of  bridge, 
dainty  sandwiches,  homemade  ice 
cream.  She  recalls  skating  parties 
on  the  lake,  ice  boats  and  regattas. 

Although  she  realizes  much  of 
this  is  no  longer  possible,  she 
would  like  to  see  the  lake  water 
and  level  improved.  She  also 
thinks  that  developing  the  area  for 
recreational  use  will  have  the  same 
positive  effect  as  the  building  of 
the  highway,  day  camp  facilities 
and  RCMP  patrols  have  had  on 
the  area.   But  she  would  not  like  to 


lose  her  cottage  to  development, 
and  would  like  to  continue  to 
enjoy  the  restfulness  and  quiet,  the 
opportunity  for  what  her  daughter 
Nancy  called  'back  to  nature.' 

Florence  Chamberlain  visits  her 
cottage  at  Cooking  Lake  almost 
every  weekend,  year  'round.  There, 
'everything  drops  off  your  shoul- 
ders,' she  comments.  She  enjoys  the 
retreat,  'the  uplifting  psychological 
effect,'  the  'escape  hatch'  it  offers.  She 
does  not  make  use  of  the  lake  and 
would  stay  there,  regardless  of 
deterioration  or  improvement. 

In  her  opinion,  the  low  lake 
level  is  due  largely  to  lack  of  rain, 
and  as  far  as  water  quality  is  con- 
cerned, she  would  like  to  see  stan- 
dards for  sewage  improved  and 
people  co-operating  to  keep  things 
such  as  weeds  down  in  the  lake.  She 
wouldn't  mind  seeing  recreation  on  a 
reduced  scale,  such  as  sailing,  in  the 
area — but  doesn't  want  to  see  an 
influx  of  people  who  don't  care,  and 
doesn't  want  to  lose  the  cottage  that 
means  so  much  to  her. 

Brenda  Emblin  has  lived  on 
Antler  Lake  for  six  years.  She  en- 
joys the  lake,  the  quiet,  and  the 
wilderness,  and  probably  would 
stay  there  even  if  the  lake  got 
worse.  The  water  was  low  last  year, 
she  said,  but  the  main  problem  was 
sewage — some  people  let  their  sew- 
age run  into  the  lake.  She  commented 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  activity 
in  the  area — people  moving  in, 
building  and  selling — and  wondered 
if  that  explained  some  of  the 
carelessness  towards  the  lake. 

Glen  Mossing,  one  of  the  first 
cottagers  on  Antler  Lake,  thought 
that  last  year  the  algae  was  the 
worst  he'd  seen  in  20  years.  He 


said  he  has  done  soundings,  and 
that  the  lake  is  2-1/2  meters  deep 
in  most  places.  If  it  was  raised  30 
centimeters,  he  said,  algae  growth 
would  be  retarded  because  algae 
requires  sunlight  and  doesn't 
grow  in  depths  below  2-1/2  meters. 

Mossing  also  thought  sewage 
was  a  problem,  as  well  as  an  influx 
of  people  who  didn't  care  about 
the  water,  but  only  bought  land  at 
Antler  because  it  was  relatively 
cheap. 

Marie  Sanford,  a  cottager  at 
Hastings  Lake,  said  that  one  'can 
practically  walk  across'  Cooking 
Lake  now,  and  that  she  has  friends 
whose  cottage,  once  on  the  lake- 
shore,  is  now  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  Referring  to  the  seaplane 
base  on  Cooking  Lake,  she  said 
that  recently  people  have  had  to 
use  tractors  to  pull  planes  in. 

She  would  like  to  see  water  lev- 
els and  quality  improved,  but  is 
fearful  of  the  area  turning  into  a 
highly-used  recreational  facility. 
Also,  she  said,  people  are  afraid  of 
being  expropriated  in  a  move  to 
improve  the  area,  and  farmers  are 
concerned  with  the  land  they 
would  lose  if  lake  levels  were 
raised. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  clear  that  a 
decision  which  involves  the  homes, 
livelihood  and  leisure  activities  of 
so  many  people  is  a  difficult  one  to 
make,  both  for  government  offi- 
cials and  private  individuals.  But 
the  decision  will  be  made 
eventually— by  our  actions  or  inac- 
tions. In  either  case,  what  may 
matter  most  was  summed  up  by 
Florence  Chamberlain:  'If  it's 
worth  living  there,  it's  worth  tak- 
ing care  of  it.' 
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Pine  Lake 


Recreational  Conflicts 
at  Pine  Lake 

The  needs  of  water  skiiers  and  fishermen 
are  at  odds 


Pine  Lake,  occupying  a  tree- 
clad,  twisting  portion  of  the 
Ghostpine  Creek  valley,  is 
well-known  for  its  recreational 
appeal.  Located  only  35  kilometers 
from  Red  Deer  and  155  from 
Calgary,  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
recreational  destinations  in  southern 
Alherta. 

Unlike  most  lakes  in  the  area, 
commercial  resorts  on  Pine  Lake 
are  numerous:  there  are  eight, 
plus  four  institutional  recreation 
camps.  Six  subdivsions  contain 
about  800  overnight  recreation 
units,  while  another  400  day  units 
are  available  for  picnics  and  related 
activities.  A  total  of  about  1,200 
units  to  accommodate  4,800  people 
ring  the  lake. 

But,  also  unlike  other  popular 
lakes  in  the  area  such  as  Sylvan 
and  Gull,  Pine  Lake  has  severe 
physical  limitations  for  intensified 
use.  The  lake  is  long  and  narrow, 
never  exceeding  one  kilometer  in 
width,  and  is  quite  small  at  996 
acres.  Its  size  and  shape  tend  to 
promote  conflicts  between  its  uses, 
both  between  different  recreational 
uses,  and  between  recreational  and 
agricultural  uses. 

Also,  because  of  a  low  flow- 
through  rate  of  water,  and  the 
amount  of  farm  and  human  wastes 
that  have  entered  the  lake  in  the 
past,  the  water  is  suspected  to  be 
nearing  marginal  quality  for  fish 
life  and  water-contact  recreation 
activities. 

There  still  is  a  heavy  demand 
for  recreational  use  of  the  water, 
however,  and  water-based  conflicts, 
resulting  from  the  si/e  and  shape 
of  the  lake  as  well  as  from  diverse 
demands  on  it,  are  serious.  Fish- 


ermen, canoeists,  sailors,  power 
boaters,  water  skiiers  and  swim- 
mers all  have  different  needs,  and 
the  juxtaposition  of  these  needs 
presents  problems. 

Although  not  as  evident  on 
weekdays  when  lake  use  is  only 
moderate,  problems  can  be  extreme 
during  peak  summer  weekends 
when  lake  use  is  intense. 

Infrequent  policing  of  boat 
regulations,  often  in  themselves 
inadequate  or  misunderstood,  and 
the  lack  of  lake  surface  zoning 
promote  these  conflicts. 


Water-surface  zoning,  certainly 
spatial  and  perhaps  even  temporal, 
is  required  to  reduce  hazardous 
conflicts  on  the  lake's  surface. 
This  zoning  must  also  comple- 
ment the  zoning  for  shoreland 
uses,  since  the  two  cannot  be 
planned  in  isolation  from  each 
other. 

Land-related  activities  create 
fewer  problems.  They  are  now  sys- 
tematically governed  by  the  im- 
proved County  of  Red  Deer  No.  23 
land-use  bylaw,  although  rig- 
orous scrutiny  of  shoreland  uses 
and  changes  has  not  always 
occurred. 

Before  the  county  improved  its 
development  controls,  the  aesthetic 
quality  of  Pine  Lake  was  decreased 
as  developments  on  some  sites  were 
haphazard  or  of  marginal  quality, 
vegetation     was  indiscriminantly 


removed  from  shoreline  and  docks 
were  built  all  along  it. 

There  are  still  some  shoreline- 
use  conflicts  caused  by  older,  jux- 
taposed uses.  Examples  are  a  mo- 
tocross  race  track  near  the  cot- 
tages, and  supervised  commercial 
resorts  near  a  public  day-use  area 
which  attracts  evening  rowdiness 
because  it  is  inadequately  policed. 

Some  recreational  develop- 
ments are  located  along  small  bays 
which  are  fed  by  intermittent 
streams,  along  which  there  is  open 
grazing,  or,  in  the  past,  there 
have  been  feedlots.  Also,  some 
inconsiderate  visitors  aggravate 
farmers  by  damaging  fences, 
scattering  herds,  trampling  crops 
and  littering. 

These  problems  are  recogni/ed 
in  the  Pine  Lake  management 
statement  recently  drafted  by  the 
Red  Deer  regional  planning 
commission  for  the  County  of  Red 
Deer,  which  to  date  has  led  to  im- 
proved development  standards 
around  the  lake.  The  plan  also 
realizes  that,  with  wise  allocation 
ol  land  and  water  uses,  the  recrea- 
tional use  of  Pine  Lake  can  be  in- 
creased if  water  quality  permits. 

Now.  a  concerted  joint  effort  b\ 
the  County  of  Red  Deer  and 
various  provincial  government 
departments  is  required  to  finally 
resolve  resource  and  management 
problems  around  the  lake,  ensur- 
ing that  it  remains  a  popular  and 
satisfying  multi-purpose  recrea- 
tional resource,  and  one  that  is  in 
harmony  with  the  agrarian  activi- 
ties around  it. 

W  G  A  Shaw,  senior  planner.  Red  Deer 
Regional  Planning  Commission 
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Alberta's  Lakes 

Shoreland  Recreation  Capability 
by  Township 


RECREATION  CAPABILITIES 
□  CLASS  1  &  2  (EXCELLENT) 
■i  CLASS  3  (GOOD) 
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Elkwater  Lake  Jack  Spearman 


A  Lake  in  a  Provincial  Park 

The  problems  are  all  the  same 


Elkwater 


CYPRUS  HILLS 


On  hot,  dusty  days  on  the 
southeastern  Alberta  prairie, 
Elkwater  Lake  in  Cypress 
Hills  Provincial  Park  is  a  beckoning 
oasis  for  the  residents  of  Medicine 
Hat  and  vacationers  travelling  along 
the  TransCanada  highway. 

One  of  the  few  lakes  in  that 
portion  of  the  province,  it  is 
among  the  most  heavily  used.  In 
1977,  there  were  700,000  vehicles  in 
and  out  of  the  park  and  virtually 
every  visitor,  says  acting  parks 
superintendent  Dennis  Reese,  came 
to  swim,  fish  or  boat  on  the  shal- 
low, T-shaped  lake  about  60  ki- 
lometers southeast  of  Medicine 
Hat.  The  visitors'  rate  is  forecast 
to  jump  another  seven  per  cent  this 
year. 

Elkwater  Lake  is  now  open  for 
general,  active  use.  It  supports 
394  formal  camping  sites,  about 
270  houses,  cottages  and  busi- 
nesses in  the  townsite  of  Elkwater, 
a  small  beach  for  bathers  and 
hundreds  of  power  boats  over  the 
course  of  a  summer.  The  80-berth 
marina  seldom  has  an  open  stall 
and,  with  two  boat  launches,  speed 
boats  are  becoming  a  problem, 
said  Reese. 

'I  suppose  it's  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  there's  an  accident,'  he 
said,  adding  he's  certain  there  are 
also  conflicts  between  fishermen 
and  boats  pulling  water  skiiers. 

A  master  plan  for  Cypress  Hills 
Provincial  Park  is  being  devel- 
oped and  is  expected  to  be  released 
this  fall.  It  was  preceded  by  public 
hearings  from  October  to  De- 
cember, 1976,  and  at  that  time  sev- 
eral groups  urged  that  power 
boats  be  banned  from  the  lake.  As 
things  stand  now,  the  only  curbs 


boaters  face  are  speed  limits  in 
front  of  public  beaches  and  the 
marina. 

Each  bar  of  the  T-shaped  lake 
is  about  three  kilometers  long  but, 
with  reeds  growing  along  two- 
thirds  of  the  shoreline,  the  area  in 
which  power  boats  can  run  is  re- 
duced even  more.  Some  restric- 
tions on  boating  seem  likely  once 
the  master  plan  has  been  prepared. 


'We  want  to  look  at  what  the 
lake  can  handle  physically  ...  I 
don't  know  what  will  be  done, 
whether  it  will  be  limits  to  the 
numbers  of  boats  or  perhaps  some 
restrictions  on  dockage,'  said 
Harry  French,  head  of  the  master 
planning  group  for  the  depart- 
ment of  recreation,  parks  and 
wildlife. 

Data  on  the  number  of  power 
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boats  is  limited,  he  said.  But  he 
estimated  there  are  about  25  boats 
zipping  up  and  down  the  lake  at 
any  time  on  a  summer  day. 

Consideration  is  being  given 
to  making  the  east  end  of  the  lake 
an  area  for  canoes  and  row  boats 
only,  he  added.  Power  boats  have 
been  restricted  from  the  park's  two 
smaller  lakes,  Reesor  and  Spruce 
Coulee,  which  are  zoned  for  trout 


fishing  and  nature  appreciation. 

It  is  not  known  if  active  use  of 
Elkwater  Lake  has  affected  water 
quality.  Tests  are  to  be  conducted 
this  summer  to  see  if  there  is  any 
connection  between  boaters,  bath- 
ers, campers  or  residents  of  the 
village  and  algae  blooms  which 
frequently  appear  at  the  east  and 
west  ends  of  the  lake,  said  French. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  of 


seepage  from  weeping  beds  and 
septic  tanks  in  the  village,  new 
developments  must  have  holding 
tanks  and  vault  toilets— a  require- 
ment that  may  become  mandatory 
with  older  homes  and  cottages  as 
their  effluent  systems  need 
replacement. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  ranch 
country,  large  tracts  of  the  42,000- 
acre  park  have  been  leased  or  put 
under  permit  for  grazing.  In 
1976,  92  per  cent  of  the  park  was 
open  to  cattle,  which  sometimes 
drank  from  the  marshy  areas  of 
Elkwater  Lake. 

But  grazing  is  now  being 
seen  as  inconsistent  with  the  aims 
of  a  public  park  and  Reese  said 
only  one  relatively-small  herd  is  on 
the  park  this  year.  A  policy  rec- 
ommendations report,  issued  after 
the  public  hearings,  noted  that 
land  used  for  grazing  would  have 
to  be  taken  over  for  recreation  and 
conservation. 

To  meet  accelerating  user  pres- 
sure, it  has  also  been  recommended 
that  the  government  build  new 
roads  into  the  park  from  the  south  - 
an  historic  route  from  Fort  Walsh, 
Sask.,  through  the  Cypress  Hills. 

Elkwater  Lake  will  probably 
continue  to  remain  open  for  gen- 
eral, active  use.  Considering  the 
facilities  already  there  and  plans  to 
build  more  campgrounds  next 
year,  there  really  isn't  much  choice, 
noted  French.  The  only  remain- 
ing questions,  which  the  soon-to- 
be-issued  master  plan  will  answer, 
concern  the  form  the  park  will  take 
and  at  what  point  restrictions  on 
general  use  will  be  imposed. 
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Chestermere  Lake  Jack  Spearman 


The  Public-Versus-Private  Dilemma 

If  there's  anything  more  common  than  ducks, 
it's  the  no-trespassing  signs 


An  easy  25-minute  drive  east 
from  downtown  Calgary, 
Chestermere  Lake  has 
enough  sun,  sand  and  water  to  give 
the  man-made  lake  potential  as  a 
handy  retreat  for  city  residents. 

But  today,  50  years  after  the  ir- 
rigation reservoir  was  built  as  a 
make-work  project,  Chestermere 
Lake  has  summer  village  status 
and  access  to  the  shoreline  is 
largely  controlled  by  several 
hundred  property  owners. 

As  Mayor  Bill  Porter  admits, 
the  public  and  the  property  owners 
don't  mix  well,  a  situation  which 
may  have  been  fueled  by  poor  visi- 
tor facilities:  'They  come  and  rap 
on  your  door  and  want  to  use  your 
telephone  or  bathroom  .  .  .  people 
just  never  seem  to  appreciate  other 
people's  property.' 

A  quick  drive  around  the  1 3 
kilometers  of  Chestermere  Lake 
reveals  that  if  there's  anything 
more  common  than  ducks  and 
gulls,  it's  got  to  be  the  hundreds 
of  no-trespassing  signs,  some- 
times nailed  to  two-meter  fences. 

And  given  the  economics  in- 
volved, the  public  is  not  likely  to  get 
more  and  better  access  to  the  lake. 
About  90  per  cent  of  the  shoreline  is 
in  private  hands,  in  lots  that  are 
fetching  $60,000  and  more,  making  it 
unrealistic  to  consider  buying  them 
back  to  convert  to  public  use. 

Since  incorporation  as  a  summer 
village  in  January,  1976  (previously 
land  was  leased  from  the  Western 
Irrigation  District)  residents  have 
been  permitted  to  live  at  the  lake  year 
'round,  fostering  a  building  boom  of 
expensive  and  exclusive  homes.  The 
village  itself  bought  up  about  300  lots 
around  the  lake  for  $1.2  million, 


despite  an  appraised  value  of  $5.2 
million.  Most  of  those  lots  are  now 
sold  to  homebuilders,  who  are  put- 
ting up  expensive  lakeside  estates. 

Three  parcels  around  the  lake 
are  held  as  public  reserve,  compris- 
ing ten  to  12  per  cent  of  the  shore- 
line, said  Porter.    But  of  the  three. 


only  one  will  be  in  any  condition 
to  accept  visitors  this  summer  and 
it  has  parking  for  only  20-odd 
cars.  There  is  an  open  area  about 
300  meters  wide  on  the  eastern 
shore.  But  the  parcel  is  unimprov- 
ed, and,  when  water  levels  are 
high,  there  are  only  a  few  meters 
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between  the  road  and  the  lake. 
The  summer  village  is  advertis- 
ing for  fill  to  upgrade  the  strip, 
but  it  probably  won't  be  completed 
for  a  few  years. 

The  second  parcel  of  public 
reserve  is  adjacent  to  Highway  lA 
and  is  controlled  by  the  summer 
village.  It  does  have  some  facili- 
ties and  roadgraders  are  expected 
to  be  on  the  site  before  the  tourist 
season  to  improve  it.  But  money 
for  such  projects  is  difficult  to 
come  by. 

'It's  very  congested  there  some 
days,'  said  Porter,  'but  the  council 
goes  to  the  residents  and  asks 
them  for  another  mill  in  taxes  to 
pay  for  it  and  everybody  gets  up 
in  arms.  They  say  they  don't  need 
any  public  reserve  and  they  don't 
want  it.  I  guess  we've  got  our 
little  pieces  on  the  lake.' 

Alberta  Transportation  operates 
the  third  public  facility,  an 
acre-sized  campground  on  the 
extreme  north  of  the  lake,  also  ad- 
jacent to  Highway  1A.  The  park 
has  four  privies  and  two  outdoor 
pavilions,  and  has  been  heavily 
used  in  recent  years— so  much  so 
that  the  department  has  closed  the 
campground  for  at  least  a  year 
while  repairs  are  made  and  land- 
scaping is  carried  out. 

It  really  isn't  large  enough  to 
allow  for  overnight  camping, 
although  there  has  been  some  in 
the  past.  There  were  times  when 
the  campers  were  wedged  in  and 
the  campground  was  drastically 
overcrowded,  says  Ray  McFetridge 
of  Calgary,  a  district  engineer 
with  the  department. 

They  took  their  toll  on  the 
park   and   it's   received   a   lot  of 


ROAD  CLOS 


abuse.' 

The  summer  village  also  holds 
other  property  in  public  reserve, 
but  it  is  not  on  the  shoreline. 

Some  help  may  be  on  the  hori- 
zon for  the  public.  In  mid-May. 
Environment  Minister  Dave  Rus- 
sell   announced   funds    have  been 


earmarked  to  improve  the  channel 
on  the  irrigation  canal  that  runs 
between  Calgary's  city  limits  and 
Chestermere  Lake.  That  project 
could  be  underway  this  summer, 
and  is  intended  to  make  the  canal 
suitable  for  canoeing,  hiking  and 
bicycling,  the  minister  said. 
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Keho  Lake  Jack  Spearman 


Fluctuating  Water  Levels 
at  Keho  Lake 

The  reservoir  is  also  a  recreational  lake, 
but  everyone  knows  which  comes  first. 


There's  a  popular  county-run 
park  and  golf  club  on  its 
shores,  some  private  housing 
developments  are  beginning  to  spring 
up,  and  fishermen  regularly  haul  out 
nine  kilogram  monster  pike. 

But  when  the  water  levels  in 
Keho   Lake,  just  north  of  Leth- 


of  the  southwestern  Alberta  prairie. 

The  lake,  six-kilometers  long 
and  three  across,  was  first  filled 
over  an  old  slough  in  1922,  when 
the  first  dams  in  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict were  constructed.  At  its  crest, 
Keho  Lake  is  almost  seven  meters 
deep,  while  late  in  the  summer  the 


bridge,  fluctuate  as  much  as  3.3 
meters  during  the  course  of  a 
summer,  anglers,  campers,  boaters 
and  farmers  take  it  all  in  stride. 

'This  lake  has  one  and  only  one 
(main)  function,  and  everybody 
knows  that,"  says  Lethbridge  North- 
ern Irrigation  District  General 
Manager  Rick  Ross. 

'Keho  is  an  irrigation  reservoir. 
People  know  that  on  August  10 
the  lake  is  going  to  be  low,  and 
in  June,  after  the  runoff  and  before 
the  start  of  dry  weather,  it's  going  to 
be  high,'  he  said. 

Those  are  the  facts  of  life  at 
Keho  Lake,  and  while  he  said  he's 
certain  there  are  people  who  don't 
fancy  fluctuations  in  the  water 
level  and  the  literal  up-and-down 
effect  it  has  on  recreation,  they 
know  they  don't  carry  much 
weight  in  the  summer-arid  fields 


level  slumps  to  3.3  meters  and 
lower,  said  Ross. 

Aside  from  inconvenience  to 
campers  and  others  who  use  Keho 
Park,  Ross  maintained  the  fluctua- 
tions do  not  cause  any  peculiar 
shoreline  management  problems; 
erosion,  and  the  creation  of  mud 
flats  that  might  be  expected,  do 
not  take  place. 

Located  in  the  midst  of  a  grassy 
flatland,  Lake  Keho  has  prairie 
grasses  growing  up  to  the  water 
line,  keeping  banks  stable,  said 
Ross.  There  is  some  limited  shore- 
line erosion  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  lake,  but  that,  he  added,  is 
because  of  prevailing  southwester- 
ly winds. 

'The  lake  bottom  here  is  com- 
posed of  fine  silt  and  when  the 
water  recedes,  grasses  are  quick  to 
sprout   up.      Grazing  is  the  only 


agricultural  activity  allowed 
around  the  lake  and  the  cattle  and 
a  few  horses  are  attracted  out  there 
because  the  grass  is  moist  and 
tender.' 

He  said  cattlemen  frequently 
build  fences  out  into  the  lake  so 
their  herds  can  drink  from  it. 
'What  happens  now  and  then 
when  the  water  drops  a  foot  or  two 
overnight  is  that  all  of  a  sudden 
his  fence  stops  about  90  meters 
from  the  water  .  .  .  but  that's  the 
only  problem  facing  farmers 
around  the  lake  that  I've  ever  heard 
about.' 

Ranchers  lease  grazing  rights 
around  the  lake  from  the  province 
and,  at  most  other  lakes,  cattle  and 
their  manure  washing  into  the 
water  would  foster  weed  banks  and 
algae  blooms  which  thrive  on  ef- 
fluent nutrients.  Keho  Lake,  how- 
ever, flushes  itself  out  the  irriga- 
tion canals  at  least  once  a  year  and 
thus  keeps  clean. 

Recreational  users  of  Keho 
Lake  seem  to  adapt  quickly  to  the 
lake  levels.  'If  anybody  wants  to 
waterski  they  do  it  early  in  the 
summer  ...  if  it  gets  too  shallow, 
the  canoes  take  over.  That's  the 
way  things  are  here,'  Ross  said. 

'The  only  peculiar  thing  about 
managing  this  lake  is  that  when 
we  get  complaints  from  the  boat- 
ers, we  ignore  them.' 

Keho  Lake  is  the  principal  res- 
ervoir in  the  irrigation  system, 
which  extends  for  about  120  ki- 
lometers north  of  Lethbridge. 
The  lake  and  canals  are  managed 
by  a  five-member,  elected  board  of 
directors. 
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Pigeon  Lake 


Pigeon  Lake's 
Fish  Story 

Clearing  shoreline  weeds  creates 
an  ecological  imbalance 


Lake  weeds.  Fishermen  tangle 
their  lines  in  them.  Swimmers 
curse  the  long,  slimy  strands 
that  wave  against  their  bodies.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  one  of  the  first 
tasks  cottagers  undertake  each 
summer  is  to  clear  them  out, 
chemically  or  manually. 


It  makes  life  a  lot  easier  for  the 
vacationers  who  use  the  lake  on 
their  holidays.  But,  at  least  at 
Pigeon  Lake,  90  kilometers 
southwest  of  Edmonton,  it  makes  life 
a  lot  harder  for  fish  populations  all 
year  'round. 

Like  so  many  little  modifica- 
tions people  make  to  the  environ- 
ment, we're  now  learning  that  this 
practice  of  clearing  the  shoreline 
creates  an  ecological  imbalance 
that  has  a  negative  affect  on  cer- 
tain life  forms  within  the  system. 

Bryant  Bidgood,  head  of  fisher- 
ies research  in  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment's recreation,  parks  and 
wildlife  department,  noted  in  a 
study  for  the  fish  and  wildlife  divi- 
sion that  the  clearing  of  weeds  has 
dramatically  altered  predator-prey 
relationships  between  fish  species 
at  Pigeon  Lake. 

The  offshore  weeds  are  the 
spawning  grounds  of  northern 
pike,  which  used  to  feed  on  white- 
fish.  According  to  Bidgood's 
hypothesis,    when    the  spawning 
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grounds  were  cleared  out,  the  pike 
population  decreased,  and  the 
whitefish  multiplied.  But  there 
wasn't  enough  food  for  the  larger 
numbers  of  whitefish:  they  tradi- 
tionally eat  a  form  of  shrimp 
which  had  also  depended  on  the 
weedy  spawning  grounds,  and 
also  likely  dwindled  as  the  areas 
were  cleared. 

The  hungry  whitefish  probab- 
ly began  preying  on  young  wall- 
eye fish,  adding  to  the  pressure  by 
fishermen  on  that  species.  Before 
long  the  walleye,  which  formerly 
provided  tremendous  angling 
opportunities,  were  practically 
gone,  and  the  whitefish  became 
small  and  stunted. 

In  his  study,  Bidgood  com- 
pared whitefish  in  Pigeon  Lake 
with  whitefish  from  the  nearby 
Buck  Lake,  which  is  similar  for 
such  factors  as  depth,  temperature, 
chemistry  and  shape.  Those  at 
Buck  Lake,  where  cottage  devel- 
opment is  limited,  were  found  to 


be  one-and-a-half  to  two  times 
larger  than  those  at  Pigeon  Lake. 

'My  object  was  to  save  Buck 
Lake  by  showing  what  happened 
at  Pigeon,'  said  Bidgood  in  an 
interview,  adding  that  Pigeon 
could  possibly  be  'brought  back  . . . 
if  the  people  want  it.' 

The  remaining  spawning 
grounds  for  pike  at  Pigeon  are 
concentrated  in  two  main  areas:  at 
the  northwest  corner,  between  the 
provincial  park  and  Zeiner  Park, 
and  off  the  Indian  Reserve.  The 
core  of  the  corner  section  is 
privately-owned  land,  and  a  1975 
study  for  the  Edmonton  and  Battle 
River  planning  commissions  rec- 
ommended government  purchase 
of  any  land  being  considered  for 
development  so  the  shoreline  could 
be  maintained. 

'The  spawning  grounds  off- 
shore from  the  Indian  Reserve  are 
outside  of  the  control  of  the  com- 
missions or  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment,    but    their  importance 


should  be  made  clear  if  the  Indians 
ever  plan  to  develop  the  shoreline 
in  that  area.' 

Bidgood  said  some  improve- 
ment could  be  made  in  Pigeon 
Lake's  situation  by  introducing 
walleye  which  would  prey  on 
whitefish  and  reduce  their  num- 
bers. Loss  of  spawning  habitat  is 
the  critical  factor  for  pike. 

Individual  cottage  owners 
could  help  by  allowing  weed 
growth  in  front  of  their  cottages. 
'But  you  can't  have  both  swim- 
ming and  fisheries  unless  the 
swimming  is  done  in  public  areas 
rather  than  in  front  of  every 
cottage.' 

An  alternative  to  voluntary  ef- 
fort would  be  government  imposi- 
tion of  a  15-meter  buffer  strip  from 
the  high-water  mark  inshore. 
Cottage  owners  applying  for 
permits  to  remove  aquatic  plants 
would  be  restricted  to  a  six-meter- 
wide  strip  from  shore  to  allow  for 
boat  launching  and  mooring 
facilities. 

There  are  three  public  pressure 
groups  concerned  with  fish  popu- 
lations in  Pigeon  Lake,  noted 
Bidgood.  The  ice  fishermen  ap- 
pear content  with  the  present  size 
of  whitefish,  particularly  since  the 
fish  are  abundant.  But  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  commer- 
cial fishermen  and  the  angling 
public,  the  pike  spawning  habitat 
will  have  to  be  increased,  followed 
by  introduction  of  walleyes. 

Then,  open-water  angling 
and  commercial  fishing  should 
not  be  allowed  to  capture  too 
many  pike  and  walleye  until  these 
populations  reach  an  appreciable 
s«7.e. 
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Interview 


The  Real  Estate  Angle 

In  1960,  customers  who  bought  one  lot  for  $400  got  another  free. 
They're  now  worth  $15,000  each. 


Environment  I  iews  conducted  this 
interview  with  two  real  estate  agents 
who  deal  in  lakes/tore  property,  Jim 
Esch  of  Century  21  Esch  Realt  y,  and 
W.  M.  MacGregor  of  MacGregor 
Real  Estate  Ltd.,  to  determine  their 
views  on  the  supply,  price,  quality 
and  other  aspects  of  land  on  lakes  in 
Alberta,  particularly  around  Edmon- 
ton. The  interview  appears  here  in 
edited  form. 

EV:  How  much  lakeshore  land  is  still 
available  for  development  in  this 
area?  Does  the  supply  meet  the 
demand? 

MacGREGOR:  I  would  say  the 
demand  exceeds  the  supply,  certainly 
on  those  lakes  on  which  Mr.  (En- 
vironment Minister  Dave)  Russell 
put  his  order-in-council  (stopping 
development  on  15  lakes  until 
management  plans  are  complete). 
The  availability  of  the  shoreline  there 
...  we  just  don't  know  how  much 
more  can  be  subdivided.  We're 
getting  more  and  more  people  all  the 
time  and  we're  not  getting  any  more 
i  lakes. 

I     ESCH:  The  demand  for  lakeshore  is 
definitely  increasing.  I  would  think 
{     with  the  department  of  the  environ- 
1     ment  doing  these  studies  they'll  be 
I     able  to  come  up  with  a  general  rule  of 
'     thumb.  .  .  what  they  will  allow,  what 
they  won't  allow.  Hopefully  that'll 
speed  things  (the  process  of  subdivi- 
sion approval)  up. 
EV:   When   people  come  to  you 
'     looking  for  a  lot,  what  are  the  main 
I     features  they're  looking  for? 
i     MacGREGOR:  Everyone  wants  to 
be  on  the  lake,  but  when  they're  told 
the  price  they  settle  for  a  backlot. 
ESCH:  People  naturally  want  trees, 
and  the  rolling  land  first,  then  they'll 
settle  just  for  the  rolling  land,  then 


they'll  settle  for  the  flat  and  open 
land.  The  trees  give  you  that  country 
feeling  .  .  . 

MacGREGOR:  .  .  .  and  some 
protection  from  the  elements.  Some 
people  buy  lakefront  just  to  get 
lakefront. 

EV:  Isn't  it  true  that  there  won't  be 
any  more  lakefront,  with  the  require- 
ment that  developments  have  to  be 
set  back  100  feet  from  the  shoreline? 
ESCH:  That's  what  we  consider 
lakefront,  if  you're  100  feet  off  the 
lake. 

EV:  How  far  are  people  willing  to 
drive  to  a  cottage  on  a  lake? 
ESCH:  In  my  experience  I  would  say 
100.  120  miles. 

EV:  How  much  has  the  price  of  a  lot 
increased  recently?  Can  you  give  me 
some  specific  examples? 
MacGREGOR:  In  1972  1  sold  a 
backlot  on  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  which  was. 
say  92  by  1 20,  for  $900.  In  1 973  I  sold 
it  for  $2,600.  Later  on  that  year  it  was 
sold  for  $3,700.  I  sold  it  again  lor 
$5,000  and  the  year  after  that  for 
$6,800  and  last  year  he  sold  it  for 
$9,500.  That's  without  a  cottage. 
Even  worse  than  that,  there  were  lots 
that  were  sold  in  1975  for  $2,000  and 
were  sold  last  year  and  this  year  for 
$12,000. 

EV:  Why  has  there  been  this  dramatic 
increase  in  prices'.' 

ESCH:  At  the  present  time,  you  (the 
developer)  are  working  on  a  develop- 
ment for  one  or  two  years  before  you 
know  if  you  have  approval  or  not. 
Your  holding  costs  are  very  expen- 
sive, and  who  ends  up  paying  for  it  in 
the  end?  You  know  who.  My  father's 
been  doing  subdivisions  for  20  years 
even  when  I  started  eight  years 
ago,  you  could  look  at  three  or  four 
months  holding  and  you'd  have  an 


approved  subdivision.  You'd  have  it 
on  stream  in  six  months.  Naturally 
your  costs  would  be  a  lot  less  and 
you'd  pass  that  along  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

MacGREGOR:  Also  (the  prices  have 
increased  because)  the  demand  has 
increased  so  much.  But  we're  in  quite 
a  change  from  what  it  used  to  be. 
l  il teen  or  20  years  ago  when  you  did 
a  subdiv  ision  you  just  put  in  a  road 
like  a  lane  and  that  was  it. 
ESCH:  The  standards  have  certainlv 
been  upgraded.  You  have  to  build 
your  roads  to  country  standards  .  .  . 
this  is  one  thing  on  our  subdivision 
(at  Mayatan  Lake)  we're  doing  right 
now.  They  (government  agencies)  are 
wanting  a  100-foot  right-of-way 
through  the  subdivision  which  is 
quite  rolling  and  scenic,  and  they 
want  most  of  the  hills  cut  down  for  a 
300  or  400-foot  vision  at  all  times  plus 
50-kilometer  speed  limit.  It  you'd 
reduce  the  speed  you  could  reduce 
your  roadway  to  make  it  more  scenic. 
Being  that  it  is  a  resort  area,  why  do 
you  have  to  build  a  superhighway 
through  it? 

E\  :  What  else  do  you  have  to  do 
before  you  can  get  subdivision  ap- 
proval? 

ESCH:  All  the  tests  you  have  to  go 
through.  For  example  you  have  to 
drill  a  water  well  to  prove  there  is 
water  on  the  property.  You  have  to 
do  percolation  tests  to  make  sure  the 
soil  is  suitable  for  septic  systems  or 
whatever  kind  of  sewer  system  you 
are  going  to  have  .  .  .  and  after  you 
have  found  all  this  out.  then  you  can 
apply. 

MacGREGOR:  Which  is  like  putting 
the  horse  before  the  cart.  If  you  could 
submit  an  outline  plan  and  there  was 
someone  who  could  tell  us:  "Yes, 
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your  plan  is  acceptable,  providing  it 
meets  the  standards"  .  .  .  sure,  there's 
going  to  be  some  minor  changes,  but 
that  would  get  the  price  of  a  lot  down. 
ESCH:  There's  so  much  uncertainty 
now.  Every  different  government 
body  you  have  to  present  your  plan 
to.  They  all  have  to  advise  on  it.  Your 
designs  have  to  be  changed.  The 
process  has  slowed  down  —  whether 
for  the  good  of  the  people  or  the  bad. 
MacGREGOR:  Your  developer 
wants  to  make  money.  We're  not 
going  to  deny  that.  But  99  per  cent  of 
developers  don't  want  to  do  it  to  the 
social  or  economic  detriment  of 
people.  They're  there  to  fill  a  need. 
There's  a  difference  between  a 
developer  and  a  speculator.  A 
speculator  is  a  person  who  buys 
property  and  puts  a  ridiculous  price 
on  it  whereas  a  developer  is  providing 
a  useful  service  to  society,  developing 
land  for  a  need.  And  taking  the  risks. 
ESCH:  I  don't  think  it's  the  developer 
as  much  as  the  particular  lot  owner 
who's  buying  for  speculation.  You 
can't  just  nail  it  down  to  a  developer. 
MacGREGOR:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
developers  will  give  away  more  park 
reserve  than  is  required  (by  law,  for 
environmental  reserve)  to  speed  up 
the  application  and  approval  of  a 
subdivision. 

ESCH:  I  want  to  comment  on  (the 
requirement  that  the  developer, 
generally,  set  back  subdivisions  100 
feet  from  the  shoreline  to  allow  for 
environmental  reserve).  In  some 
cases  they're  taking  more  than  100 
feet,  and  people  interested  in  the  lots 
are  very  dissatisfied  with  that  100 
feet.  It  all  boils  down  to  who 
maintains  it.  People  who  can't  afford 
the  lots  will  naturally  use  it,  picnic  in 
front  of  a  guy's  place  and  throw  his 


garbage  all  around  and  take  off.  The 
lot  owner  has  to  go  around  and  clean 
it  up.  He  has  the  pride  of  ownership 
and  the  general  public  could  give  two 
hoots  about  what  he  leaves  behind.  I 
would  rather  see  less  of  a  shoreline 
reserve  and  dedicate  one  particular 
area  where  the  public  knows  they  can 
go. 

MacGREGOR:  Where  the  concern 
for  the  park  reserve  for  the  general 
public  should  be  is  on  the  big  lakes 
.  .  .  like  Wabamun,  Pigeon,  Lac  Ste. 
Anne.  I  think  that  on  a  small  lake,  to 
take  reserve  setback  from  the 
shoreline  isn't  going  to  serve  any 
useful  purpose  because  how  many 
people  are  going  to  go  to  a  small  lake? 
EV:  Do  most  cottagers  seem  satisfied 
with  the  water  quality  in  the  lakes? 
ESCH:  Oh,  yes.  Some  lakes  are  poor 
to  begin  with.  They  start  that  way, 
like  in  Elk  Island  Park.  There  aren't 
any  developments  there  but  that  lake 
has  been  going  downhill  for  the 
longest  time,  so  it   must  be  the 


elements  there  or  the  lake  itself 
generating  it. 

EV:  How  concerned  would  you  say 
people  are  with  the  effect  of  lakeshore 
development  on  wildlife? 
MacGREGOR:  I  know  that  with  Lac 
Ste.  Anne  you  don't  go  around  and 
get  as  many  ducks  as  before.  But  it's  a 
migratory  thing,  and  there's  enough 
sloughs  and  other  areas  around 
where  they  can  drop  in,  have  a  feed 
and  a  wash  and  then  go  on.  You  can't 
stop  progress  unless  you  all  come  to  a 
standstill.  Ducks  and  hunters  have  to 
go  to  a  different  location. 
ESCH:  What  it  all  boils  down  to  is 
that  you  have  to  give  up  something  in 
light  of  the  demand. 
MacGREGOR:  It's  a  shifting,  and 
life  is  all  change,  isn't  it? 
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Shorelands  as  Classrooms 

Crawlies  and  bugs  find  their  way 
into  the  curriculum 


The  big  yellow  school  bus 
rocks  and  rolls  over  the  last 
few  bumps  and  grinds  to  a 
typical  school  bus  stop.  The  last 
squeaks  are  greeted  with  a  chorus 
of  cheers.  As  if  on  cue,  the  flat- 
tened ends  of  noses  appear  pressed 
against  the  mud-specked  windows. 

The  noses  disappear  when  the 
teacher  in  charge,  Mrs.  Barge, 
repeats  some  last-minute  instruc- 
tions as  reminders  of  what  to  take 
and  what  to  leave.  No,  it's  not 
time  for  lunch.  Yes,  we've  arrived 
at  Lake  Wabamun. 

All  too  seldom  do  adults  get  a 
chance  to  learn  from  children.  If 
you  were  the  lucky  bus  driver  this 
day,  you  would  be  in  for  a  treat. 
This  isn't  your  average  class  of 
kids.  Bus  drivers  can  sense  the 
difference. 

The  students  leave  the  bus  in 
|     teams  of  three.    Every  third  child 
1     carts  along  an   interesting  collec- 
tion of  equipment  including  plas- 
tic trays,  home-made  plankton  nets 
and  special  box  magnifiers.  Every 
student  has  a  small  mat  to  sit  on 
while  working.     No  wet  bottoms 
j     in  this  crowd.     Mrs.  Barge  uses  a 
rope  marked  off  in  ten-meter  inter- 
vals to  quickly  establish  the  work 
areas    for    each    team   along  the 
shore.     There  is  no  jockeying  for 
the  best  place  to  work. 

Team  four  makes  an  offer  to 
participate  that  the  bus  driver  just 
!     can  not  refuse.    He  ends  up  doing 
the  deep-water  collecting.  Thank 
goodness  for  him  that  the  Brownie 
i     [nstamatic    photographer    fails  to 
!     get   a   picture  of  those  rolled-up 
overalls    and    toes    bluing   in  the 
water. 

Although  this  trip,  which  had 


not  yet  taken  place  at  this  writing, 
may  not  go  exactly  as  described, 
the  Grade  6  students  at  Clara 
I  \  tier  School  in  Edmonton  are 
indeed  ready  for  their  studies  at 
Lake  Wabamun.  If  the  bus  driver 
is  at  all  curious,  it  will  be  hard  to 
keep  him  or  her  from  helping. 
And  don't  think  those  kids  won't 
be  prepared. 

For  two  years,  aquatic  studies 
have  been  part  of  their  schooling. 
Believe  it  or  not,  they  probably  can 
identify  more  forms  of  aquatic  life 
than  the  average  university  stu- 
dent who  graduates  with  a  degree 
in  honors  biology.  Last  year  their 
camping  trip  to  Elk  Island  Na- 
tional Park  had  them  studying  an 
undisturbed  natural  water  system. 
This  year  they  are  studying  Lake 
Wabamun  as  part  of  a  major  pro- 
ject on  energy.  Lake  Wabamun 
has  two  thermal  generating 
plants  on  its  shores  that  seemingly 
might  have  some  effect  on  the 
water  quality.  The  students  would 
like  to  find  out. 

The  idea  of  learning  more 
about  watery  worlds  is  catching 
on  outside  the  formal  school  sys- 
tem too.  The  4H  camp  instructors 
hired  this  year  by  Alberta  Agricul- 
ture spent  a  day  doing  environ- 
mental studies  at  Hawrelak  Park  in 
Edmonton.  City  joggers  got  an 
eyeful  as  these  seemingly  mature 
instructors  kicked  running  shoes 
aside  and  waded  into  their  work. 
These  camp  organizers  will  now 
travel  the  province  sharing  their 
knowledge  with  other  camp  lead- 
ers and  ultimately  the  4H  campers 
themselves. 

And  this  spring,  at  a  Girl 
Guide    camp    leadership  program 
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in  Cochrane,  Guide  leaders  got  a 
chance  to  get  a  boot  or  two  wet 
while  in  pursuit  of  water  beasties. 
Their  interest  and  enthusiasm  was 
infectious.  Their  comments  reflect 
the  excitement  and  discoveries  that 
took  place. 

Margaret  Seel  of  Calgary 
noted  that  'the  strangeness  of 
aquatic  life  is  overwhelming  to 
adults  and  especially  to  children. 
To  see  something  for  the  first  time 
opens  a  new  world  of  interest  ...  a 
great  experience  for  all  to  enjoy!' 

Another  Guide  leader  and 
teacher.  Sue  Flower  of  St.  Albert, 
related:  'Previously  I  have  avoided 
ponds  and  bogs  as  being  smelly, 
unpleasant,  dull  places.  I  had  no 
idea  of  the  multitude  of  things 
there.' 

Commenting  on  the  interests 
of  children,  Lois  Scharf  of  Fox 
Creek  said:  'They  love  to  look  at 
crawlies  and  bugs,  especially  if 
they  get  to  mess  in  water  at  the 
same  time.  It  will  show  them  that 
there  is  something  else  in  the 
water  besides  water.' 

This  single  experience  will  be 
enough  to  prompt  many  of  the 
Guide  leaders  to  adventures  of 
their  own  making.  It  just  may  be 
that  aquatic  studies  will  join  fire- 
lighting  and  camp  crafts  as  part 
of  this  summer's  camp  program 
for  many  Alberta  Guides  and 
Brownies. 

But  it  is  the  comments  of  chil- 
dren themselves  that  represent  the 
most  convincing  argument  that 
shorelands  are  true  learning 
centres  and  outdoor  classrooms. 

Sandy  Rhodes  of  Earl  Grey 
Elementa ry  School  in  Calgary  has 
taken  the  same  class  of  students. 


i 
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for  the  last  two  years,  to  a  site  near 
Bragg  Creek  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  a  pond.  The  accounts  of 
her  Grade  4  students  tell  the  story 
best. 

Jacquie  Pfeffer,  age  nine, 
wrote:  'We  finally  got  to  the 
pond.  We  were  all  amazed.  It  was 
thirty  times  as  big  as  last  year!  We 
got  into  partners.  I  got  Holly 
and  Kara.  To  study  the  pond  we 
got  a  test  tube,  a  strainer  and  a 
margarine  container.  The  water 
was  different  in  places.  There  were 
lots  of  plants  that  looked  like  this. 
(Only  Jacquie  can  draw  those 
plants).  They  were  only  under 
water  ....  In  all  we  had  fun.  I 
got  water  in  my  boots.  But  that 
was  OK.  I  had  fun.  ' 

Sam  Longbotham,  age  ten, 
was  motivated  to  report:  'The 
pond  was  a  soggy  subject.  The 
pond  this  year  was  much  smaller. 
I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
group  I  was  in  did  not  find  any 
frogs.  One  thing  we  found  a  lot 
of  was  the  fairy  shrimp.  When  I 
was  out,  I  caught  about  seven  of 
them.  Last  year  the  pond  was 
smaller  and  1  caught  more  inter- 
esting things.' 

Adding  a  conservationist  note 
to  the  written  accounts  of  their 
trip,  Sandy  Tilson,  also  age  ten, 
wrote:  'We  put  our  bugs  in  bug 
boxes  to  see  all  the  parts  of  them. 
Then  we  put  them  back  in  the 
water  because  we  didn't  like  kill- 
ing the  environment.' 

For  these  children,  as  with 
most,  the  pond  study  was  fun. 
But,  more  importantly,  it  was  in- 
structional. Miss  Rhodes  was  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  ex- 
perience   for    science   and  nature 


study.  But  in  addition,  this  day 
was  worth  writing  about.  In  the 
following  week,  the  childrens' 
new-found  enthusiasm  and  moti- 
vation would  be  channeled  into 
language  arts.  They  would  write 
stories.  They  would  communicate 
their  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Many  students  would  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  illustrate  their 
stories,  employing  whatever  artist- 
ic skills  they  could  muster  when 
words  just  wouldn't  suffice.  They 
wanted  to  convey  their  numerous 
recollections  of  that  day.  The 
'wanting'  was  probably  the  most 
significant  feature  of  all. 

Who  knows,  but  maybe  a  few 
less  TV  sets  would  be  pressed  into 
action  that  week  by  little  Grade  4 
fingers  otherwise  idle  after  a  day 


at  school.  Who  knows,  but  maybe 
a  child  or  two  or  six  would  find 
his,  her  or  their  way  back  to  nature 
at  a  neighborhood  puddle  or 
pond,  much  the  way  kids  did  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  magic  pic- 
ture tube. 

Some  would  say  that  the  talk 
about  'back  to  basics'  being  ban- 
tered about  these  days,  means  more 
than  just  'reading,  'riting  and 
'rithmatic'.  Some  would  add  three 
new  R's,  reality,  relevance  and 
responsibility. 

Maybe  shorelands  will  have  to 
endure  one  more  competing  use  in 
the  future,  young  minds  thirsting 
for  knowledge. 


Dan  Stoker,  Environmental  Education  Co- 
ordinator, Alberta  Environment 
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Diane  Hill 


Improving  Duck  Habitat 

Buck  for  wildlife  provides  nesting  help 


Every  spring,  most  of 
North  America's  ducks 
and  geese  flock  to  the 
Canadian  prairies  for  a  season  of 
courtship  and  family  life. 

During  the  March  mating  sea- 
son, there  could  be  as  many  as 
20,000  geese  and  ten  times  that 
many  ducks  floating  around  Al- 
berta's sloughs,  lakes,  irrigation 
canals  and  rivers. 

'There's  almost  no  body  of 
water  that  won't  have  a  duck  on 
it,'  says  Harold  Weaver,  head  wa- 
terfowl biologist  for  the  province's 
fish  and  wildlife  division. 

And  they  share  space,  he  said, 
with  a  'staggering  number'  of 
other  birds— some  of  which  are 
hunted,  and  others  that  aren't. 

Weaver,  his  co-workers  at  the 
province's  department  of  recrea- 
tion, parks  and  wildlife,  and  many 
North  American  hunters  are  con- 
cerned about  keeping  prairie 
game  bird  populations  stable. 

Ever  since  the  drought-stricken 
1930s,  governments  of  the  prairie 
provinces  have  limited  the  number 
of  game  birds  a  hunter  can  bag. 
But  until  recently,  nobody  was  sure 
what  the  continent's  duck  and 
goose  populations  were,  and 
whether  they  were  stable. 

The  first  comprehensive  goose 
census,  in  fact,  wasn't  until  1972, 
when  it  was  carried  out  by  Alberta 
Wildlife  and  the  Canadian  Wild- 
life Service. 

It  was  found  that  geese  live 
throughout  the  province,  but  pre- 
fer the  southeast  corner  of  Alberta- 
near  Stettler  (south  of  Red  Deer) 
and  south  to  the  Calgary  and  Leth- 
bridge  areas.  As  for  ducks,  all  the 
experts  seem  to  know  is  that  they'll 
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nest  almost  anywhere. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  duck 
species  in  the  province,  and  most 
try  for  the  rolling,  pothole-dotted 
terrain  of  central  and  east-central 
Alberta. 

Although  every  possible  goose 
habitat  in  the  favored  southeast 
corner  is  filled,  Weaver  said  there 
are  indications  some  habitat  im- 
provement is  needed  to  attract 
more  birds. 

'We  have  just  about  as  many  in 
Alberta  as  we  have  habitat  for  them 
...  if  we  want  more,  we  have  to 
create  shoreline  shelter.' 

Under  the  province's  'Buck  for 
Wildlife'  program,  $2  of  the  fee 
for  each  of  the    140,000  hunting 


licences  purchased  here  annually 
goes  to  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment. 

But  because  that  cash  is  divided 
among  big-game  and  other 
hunted  animals,  not  much  more 
than  $100,000  a  year  is  tunneled 
into  bird  habitat  projects. 

'The  money  can  be,  and  often  is 
spent  in  conjunction  with  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  and 
hunter  groups,'  said  Weaver. 

And  usually  it's  the  United 
States-based  hunter  organization. 
Ducks  Unlimited,  that  bears  the 
major  cost  of  waterfowl  habitat 
improvements.  Before  1973,  when 
the  Buck  for  Wildlife  program 
began,  they  were,  in  fact,  provid- 
ing the  only  major  waterfowl  nest- 
ing help  in  Alberta. 

This  year.  Ducks  Unlimited  has 
pledged  about  $1  million  for  Al- 
berta projects— which  is  a  major 
chunk  of  its  total  waterfowl 
budget. 

'There's  been  an  awful  lot  of 
habitat  destruction  in  the  western 
United  States  over  the  past  few 
years,'  said  Weaver.  'So  they're 
working  on  habitat  here  and  in 
the  other  prairie  provinces.' 

Since  the  province  began  its 
involvement  in  waterfowl  nesting 
grounds,  it  has  taken  on  about  20 
habitat  projects,  ranging  from 
dropping  straw  bales  in  sloughs 
throughout  eastern  Alberta  to 
planting  protective  grass  cover  on 
lakeshores  and  creating  'potholes' 
of  water  for  nesting. 

About  one-third  of  the  projects 
so  far  have  been  on  land  purchased 
through  Alberta  Environment,  so 
'improved'  nesting  areas  can  be 
made  as  permanent  as  possible. 
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Environmental 
digest 

Statistics  released  by  the  Alberta 
Energy  Resources  Conservation 
Board  this  month  show  oil  sup- 
plies in  the  province  continued  to 
drop  in  1977.  The  board's  annual 
conservation  report  put  Alberta's 
oil  reserves  at  the  end  of  1977  at  5.3 
billion  barrels,  a  slight  decline 
from  1976,  when  5.5  billion  barrels 
were  considered  recoverable. 


May  3  was  an  international  cel- 
ebration of  solar  energy,  one  of 
the  most  intriguing  alternatives 
to  oil  and  gas.  'Sun  day'  was  ob- 
served in  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
by  displays  in  public  buildings, 
sponsored  by  local  environmental 
and  sun  power  interest  groups. 

Despite  interest  and  an  impres- 
sive amount  of  experimentation 
by  architects,  engineers  and  en- 
vironmentalists, as  well  as  research 
funded  by  both  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments,  widespread  use 
of  solar  energy  is  still  estimated  to 
be  30  years  away. 


Alberta  Opposition  Leader  Bob 
Clark  introduced  an  'environment- 
al bill  of  rights'  in  the  legislature 
May  5,  which  would  allow  for 
class  action  suits,  letting  citizens 
attempt  to  represent  the  interests  of 
a  damaged  landscape  or  of  threat- 
ened wildlife. 

Alberta  NDP  Leader  Grant 
Notley  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  freeze  development  of  prime 
agricultural  land  throughout 
Alberta  and  establish  a  five- 
member  land  commission  to  ad- 
minister rural  areas. 


Private  member's  bills  rarely 
have  a  chance  of  passing  in  the 
legislature. 


In  a  May  visit  to  Alberta,  In- 
dian and  Northern  Affairs  Minister 
Hugh  Faulkner  (who's  also  in 
charge  of  national  parks)  said  he 
won't  consider  plans  to  expand 
Lake  Louise  or  any  other  Banff  ski 
areas  without  'looking  at  what's 
going  on  outside  the  parks.'  Ex- 
isting and  future  ski  resorts  (such 
as  the  Assiniboia  ski  area  proposed 
for  the  new  Kananaskis  provincial 
park  on  the  east  slopes  of  the  Rock- 
ies) will  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, said  the  minister,  when  deci- 
sions are  made  on  how  much  in- 
park  resorts  should  grow. 

Faulkner  is  now  looking  into 
plans  to  enlarge  the  existing  Lake 
Louise  townsite,  about  30  miles 
west  of  the  Banff  townsite. 

The  minister  later  announced 
an  environmental  impact  assess- 
ment would  be  conducted  of  pro- 
posed highway  improvements 
between  Banff  and  Sunshine 
Village. 


The  provincial  government 
announced  its  decision  May  11  to 
let  the  city  of  Calgary  annex  about 
65  square  kilometers.  In  making  the 
announcement,  Municipal  Affairs 
Minister  Dick  Johnston  said  the 
decision  adds  enough  land  to 
handle  population  expansion  for 
17  years  at  present  rates,  or  up  to 
354,000  new  residents. 

Although  the  area  is  just  more 
than  half  the  territory  the  city  had 
requested,  the  minister  told  the 
legislature  that  the  ruling  meets 
the  city's  objective  of  'maintaining 
an    orderly    pattern    of  balanced 


growth,'  and  further  expansion 
remains  possible. 

Alberta  Energy  Minister  Don 
Getty  said  last  month  that  six' 
schemes  for  heavy  oil  or  oil  sands 
development  in  the  province  are 
now  under  consideration.  Total 
expenditures  for  such  projects 
would  be  about  $10  billion,  he  told 
the  legislature  committee  review- 
ing energy  department  estimates. 

Mr.  Getty  said  the  schemes, 
some  of  which  are  still  speculative 
include  a  $3.5  to  $4-billion  Shell 
Oil  plan  for  an  Athabasca  oil 
sands  plant,  a  $4-billion  Imperial 
Oil  scheme  for  a  heavy  oil  plant 
near  Cold  Lake,  a  $600  to  $800- 
million  expansion  of  the  Syncrude 
oil  sands  plant,  a  $600-million 
Husky  Oil  plan  for  heavy  oil  ex- 
traction near  Lloydminster,  a  $600- 
million  Pacific  Petroleum  plan  for 
heavy  oil  near  Lloydminster,  and  a 
$370-million  plan  for  upgrading 
and  expansion  of  the  Great  Cana- 
dian Oil  Sands  plant. 


The  province's  search  for  water 
storage  reservoirs  to  ease  water 
shortages  on  southern  Alberta's 
farmlands  has  been  narrowed  down 
to  seven  'priority'  locations.  The 
'priority'  sites  for  dams  on  rivers  are 
at  Three  Rivers,  Fort  Macleod  and 
Brocket,  while  sites  for  off  stream 
reservoirs  are  at  Chin  Coulee,  Forty 
Mile  Coulee,  Mud  Lake  and  Keho 
Lake. 

A  management  study  committee  of 
three  civil  servants  and  six  private 
citizens  will  issue  a  report  in  July 
recommending  one  site  or  a  combina- 
tion of  sites.  The  Environment 
Council  of  Alberta  will  hold  public 
hearings  this  fall. 


